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the education of children is a matter of 
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vocational training... . p. 119 
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. . for every young man or woman who 
enters college it is estimated that there is 
another—equally qualified and probably 
equally anxious to secure a college educa- 


tion—who is denied the opportunity. . 


p. 122 
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Adequate leadership should be pro- 
vided for early childhood education serv- 
ices at the State level . . .” p. 126 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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Schools Face New Problems 
in Meeting Children's Needs 


Prepared by the Staff of the Elementary School Section, 
Division of State and Local School Systems, Office of Education 


OBILIZATION for national defense 
calls for many adjustments in meeting 


our military and industrial needs. Schools 
located in critical housing or labor market 
areas of the Nation are meeting new and 
pressing problems. These problems and 
others frequently descend upon a commu- 
nity without much warning. And frequently 
they must become very acute before any 
help is forthcoming. In planning for na- 
tional defense, States and localities have 
been encouraged to use their own resources 


to solve their problems as far as possible, 
though many of the needs arising in com- 
munities have their origin in federally 


connected activities. When all community 


resources have been tapped and the com- 
munity is unable to meet its defense prob- 
lems, it is possible then to turn to the 


Federal Government for some financial as- 
sistance. Schools are presently receiving 
some help to enable them to meet the in- 
creased demands for facilities due to heavy 


immigration of new families to these areas. 


Families on the Move 


What effect mobilization will have on the 
education of children and youth is a matter 
of concern to all educators as it should be 
to all 
new defense plants or military installations, 


parents. For as families move to 
children are called upon to change schools 
and to make sudden adjustments which are 


If they 


have been uprooted, their needs require that 


sometimes very disturbing to them. 
schools give special attention in helping 
them to get acquainted in a new school- 
community. Understanding and encour- 
agement on the part of the school staff to 
help these children feel weleome, to aid 
them in making new friends, and to see that 


they have a happy time at school are some 
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of the ways the school may assist them in 


feeling at home in a new environment. 


Planning for Children New 
to the Community 

Some children are able to make changes 
others less mature, resist new situ- 
Add to 


children’s misgivings by placing them in a 


easily; 
ations and find them disturbing. 


school which expects them to fall into line 
immediately and they are likely to show up 
later as misfits who require special study. 
Schools need to recognize the importance 
of planning for children who enter during 
the school year, traveling in the stream of 
immigrants to defense communities. 
Teachers, pupils, and parents by planning 
together may help make adjustments in 
school programs to better serve these chil- 
dren affected by their transplanting to a 
new school and community. 

One of the serious lacks in most com- 
munities affected by defense activities is 
space. Homes are crowded. Families have 
had to double-up. Space for children to 
play is extremely limited, yet it is an essen- 
tial for growing children. In these areas, 
the school building may not only serve 
children during the regular school day; it 
may need to be kept open in the after-school 
hours, on Saturdays, and during the sum- 
mer. As a community center, the school 
should make its facilities available when- 
ever they can be of service. 

Since the things children learn outside 
the classroom play an important role in 
their education, schools are interested to see 
that children have worthwhile things to do 
outside the classroom. Parents and teach- 
ers know that a busy child rarely gets into 
mischief. He is also a happy child. When 
school and home are partners in meeting 


children’s leisure-time needs many children 
profit from this planning. As schools make 
their buildings centers for children’s use 
after school hours and during vacation, the 
values of such a service are noted in several 
respects: a reduction in juvenile delin- 
quency, less destruction of property, and 
fewer behavior problems. 

Schools, especially in crowded areas, 
should be alert to children’s needs for play 
space and guidance during their free hours. 
Frequently the efforts of the school are dis- 
sipated when children have nothing to do 
during their free hours and spend .long 
periods in boredom. While their learning 
goes right on, it is not likely to take a 
constructive course unless parents and 
teachers guide them to use their opportu- 
nities and to see that the experiences con- 
tribute to the child’s healthy development. 


Evidence of Neglect of Children 


Neglect of children in many defense com- 
munities is noted not only in meeting their 
recreational needs but in reports of mal- 
nutrition and illness. These problems are 
common to children who are living under 
the present tensions and distressing home 
conditions. A school nurse in one of the 
seriously affected defense communities re- 
cently described the kinds of ailments of 
children she encountered in the course of . 
a morning at school. There were many 
who came without breakfast; some com- 
plained of headaches and other discom- 
forts. Some had been up late the night be- 
fore and appeared fatigued and highly ex- 
cited. Another problem with which the 
school had to cope was the number of chil- 
dren whose parents gave them money to 
buy their noon lunch. Since this school 
did not have facilities for school lunches, 





the children went to the nearest store to 
purchase candy bars and cokes. 

The above-mentioned evidence of neglect 
of children is likely to bring criticism down 
on the heads of parents. Even though 
some parents are failing to take their re- 
sponsibility, the situation is not likely to 
improve by continuing to blame them. 
They need help in facing their problems 
and working them out with the school. It 
may be that the school will be more under- 
standing as the reasons for parents’ difficul- 
ties are explored. 


Responsibility of the School 

The school’s job is education, some may 
say. Whether the incidents just described 
in this defense community are the school’s 
task is open to question. The point on 
which there may be agreement among edu- 
cators is that children do not learn when 
they are hungry or sleepy or depressed in 
spirit. These barriers must be removed be- 
fore a child can profit from his school ex- 
perience. Education must be concerned 
with everyday problems of living, and the 
school must give these priority if it is to 
serve human needs. 

This discussion has dealt mainly with 
children living in areas of defense impact. 
Yet the special needs described are not pe- 
culiar to these communities only. Many 
of these problems will be found to some 
degree in many other school neighborhoods. 
They have arisen with changing social and 
economic conditions, crowded housing, new 
family patterns, and poor community plan- 
ning. The circumstances families face are 
often too complex for individual solution. 
Schools must find ways to enlist the help 
of all interested community agencies in ex- 
ploring and finding answers to children’s 
needs. 


Experiments With Year-Round 
Programs 

Experience is accumulating from schools 
which have experimented with a variety of 
types of extended school programs. A 
number are reported as outdoor education, 
day camps, camping, after-school services 
and neighborhood play centers for children. 
A recent publication of the National Council 
of State Consultants in Elementary Educa- 
tion, Year-Round Programs for Children,* 
presents actual accounts of the ways schools 


* Available from: Elsa Schneider, 1711 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D.C. Price 
50 cents. 
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have organized and are conducting these 


services. Teachers initiating extended 
school services say they contribute in many 
ways to children’s learning and provide 
growth of experiences which enrich and 


add meaning to activities in the classroom. 


Schools for Children Under Six 

While the services for school-age chil- 
dren move in the direction of a year-round 
program, educational needs of an ever- 
growing segment of our population, the 
children under six, are pressing for atten- 
tion. A survey of any large city will un- 
cover a large number of privately operated 
nursery schools, child-care centers, play 
grounds, far beyond expectations. This 
extension of education downward has 
reached such proportions as to call for 
legislative enactments mainly to safeguard 
the children and parents using these serv- 
ices and to insure the educational opportu- 
nities sought. 

The root of the trouble lies in the fact 
that these groups for children under six 
have sprung up like Topsy, often outside 
and apart from the regular school system. 
Thus many a community that prides itself 
on splendid school facilities provided for 
children over six has often taken no respon- 
sibility for the schools which serve the 
youngest children and lays the foundation 
for their later school adjustment. Many 
hands-off 


have maintained a 


educators 


Children learn to express themselves in color and line 
through brush and paints. (San Diego Public Schools.) 








policy on the ground that these are only 
care centers, implying that only custodial 
service is given. 

A look into the activities of nursery 
schools and child care centers might raise 
for the school administrator some cause for 
concern. For example, there are any num- 
ber of nursery schools which include in- 
struction in reading and writing as part of 
their curriculum. Though our better pub- 
lic schools delay this kind of instruction 
until children of six are more mature, some 
nursery schools include it for even young 
children. Not all schools for children un- 
der six should be criticized so severely, but 
the schools which are adequately housed 
and staffed with teachers specially pre- 
pared in early childhood education often 


leave much to be desired. 


State Standards and 
Regulations Needed 


Well-meaning are frequently 
lured to place their children in private 
groups for young children which attract 
clientele under a story book name, a gleam- 


ing bus to transport children, advertising 


parents 


literature with pretty photographs which 
disguise the nature of the service offered. 
They offer all sorts of terms, by the day, by 
the week, with lunch or without; and fees 
are gaged to the hours the child is kept. 
Parents can often arrange by telephone to 
have their children picked up without ever 
going near the so-called school. 

Few States have set up any standards or 
developed a plan of registration to make 
these schools for young children worthy of 
the name. Only a few States have require- 
ments for certification of early childhood 
education teachers. More often schools for 
young children operate outside legal juris- 
diction, are never inspected, and if a health 
and sanitary code is on the statutes, it fre- 
quently has loopholes which block any 
legal action, should conditions warrant clos- 
ing a group care center. Those States with 
legislation authorizing certification of any 
group for young children desiring to be 
known as a school have made definite prog- 
ress in eliminating the poor nursery schools 
and raising standards to bring about accept- 
able educational programs. 


First Steps for Public Schools 


Some educators when questioned about 
the need to eliminate malpractices in the 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The High Cost of Illiteracy 


by B. Carroll Reece, United States Representative from Tennessee 


| N the four preceding articles in this series, 


illiteracy was discussed in relation to (1) 
the present emergency, (2) the States’ re- 
sponsibility, (3) the local community re- 
sponsibility, and (4) the national welfare. 
The facts and conclusions presented in these 
articles are impressive, and may be sum- 
marized thus: That our military forces can 
ill afford to lose the manpower resulting 
from illiteracy; that it is the responsibility 
of each State and local community to do 
what it can to solve this problem and to 
prevent its recurrence; and that, since it is 
a national problem, it is in the national in- 
terest that the Federal Government assist 
the States and local communities in meeting 
the problem. After studying this subject 
and observing the effects of illiteracy, I am 
forced to agree with these conclusions. 

ly training and experience impels me to 
look first at the economic aspect of any 
problem that is of national concern and that 
is what I propose to do in this instance. As 
I view the situation, illiteracy is costing the 
Nation dearly. 
practically every phase of life—on the 


Its high cost is seen in 


farms and in the cities—economically, so- 


cially, and culturally. 


Illiteracy Affects Farm Production 


In spite of the tremendous progress made 
in agriculture during the past, I am certain 
that much greater progress could have been 
achieved if our farm population had not 
been burdened with such a large proportion 
of illiterates. Studies have shown that 
mechanization of farm life has greatly re- 
duced the amount of labor required to pro- 
duce a givencrop. For example: “Around 
1880, our farmers produced a bushel of 
corn and a bale of cotton with little more 
than half the labor that had been used in 





‘Cooper, Martin R., and others, “Progress of 
Farm Mechanization,” Washington, D. C. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1947, p. 2. 
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Because of Illiteracy 
we fail to realize maximum 


benefits from .. . 








our natural resources 
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and industrial activities 


1800, and the time devoted to a bushel of 
wheat was cut to 40 percent. By 1940, 
about 190 hours were required to produce a 
bale of cotton, compared with the 300 hours 
some 60 years earlier.”? This and similar 
progress in the production of other crops 
that could be cited was due largely to the 
increased use of highly technical and com- 
plicated farm machinery. 

Now, in order to achieve the maximum 
benefit from these modern machines, there 
must be intelligent use and care, which re- 
quires education and technical training. It 
seems clear, therefore, that in spite of the 
progress indicated, it would have been much 


greater if education had been more wide- 
spread. It will be remembered that about 
one-fifth of our adult rural-farm population © 
was functionally illiterate as late as 1940. 
Since further farm mechanization is pre- 
dicted, and if we are to increase the produc- 
tion per farm worker, and per hour of work 
commensurate with the possibilities, illiter- 
acy must be greatly reduced. The tech- 
nological advances which undoubtedly will 
continue to be made by researchers, engi- 
neers, plant and animal breeders, chemists, 
agronomists, and others may be lessened 
and in some cases nullified by the use of 
poor, worn-out or unsuitable hand tools, and 
poorly arranged buildings and feeding de- 
vices, conditions which are characteristic 
among workers with little or no education. 


liliteracy Hastens Displacement 
of Farm Workers 


According to predictions of students of 
the subject, the mechanization of farms and 
the technological developments : mentioned 
above will cause millions of persons to leave 
rural areas and migrate to the cities. The 
impact of this movement will probably af- 
fect the least educated most severely. Those 
who remain will find it increasingly difficult 
to engage in the highly mechanized farm 
processes and activities. Hence, they will 
become less and less able to support them- 
selves and their families, thus creating the 
conditions that make for rural slums. 

A majority of those who are pushed from 
the farms into the cities will probably be 
the undereducated who will have found it 
difficult to adjust to the new and compli- 
cated requirements of farm life. As they 
migrate to urban centers, they will face an 
even more difficult situation than they left 
in the rural areas. The social service 
agencies, which are already overburdened, 
will be swamped with these new recruits, 
who, because of their lack of education and 








training, will find city life complex, con- 
fusing, and frustrating. These function- 
ally illiterates will be vulnerable to a multi- 
plicity. of unwholesome influences, as well 
as to ideologies foreign to our democratic 
way of life. 

If we permit this high rate of illiteracy 
to continue, or even decrease at its former 
slow rate, we shall be doing so at a very 
great risk and at very high cost. 


The Illiterate Faces Low-Grade 
Employment and Low Wages 


One does not need an array of statistics 
to prove that the undereducated have little 
chance of securing high-grade and high- 
paying jobs. However, in order to docu- 
ment a common 
presented in Tables 1 and 2 bearing on this 
point. It will be noted from Table 1 that 
94 percent of the youth who had not gone 
beyond the fifth grade were employed in 
unskilled, semiskilled, domestic, and per- 
sonal service jobs. Table 2 shows that a 
preponderance of persons with little or no 
schooling received annual incomes of less 
than $1,000. 

A study made by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in 1944 corroborates these ear- 
lier findings. This study showed that per- 
sons “limited to a grade-school education 


observation, data are 


are found to predominate in the lower in- 
come brackets; they decrease in proportion 
as the higher brackets 
reached.” ? 


In a 1950 report of a Congressional Com- 


income are 


mittee, it was found that lack of education 
is an important cause of low earning power. 
It was found that “only 38 percent of the 
heads of families with incomes of less than 


$2,000 had gone 


bia 


beyond elementary 
schoo 

The Committee “found that about 2,500,- 
000 of the families having incomes of less 
than $2,000 in 1948 were headed by service 


workers, laborers, or operative occupations 
which require relatively little skill or edu- 





? Committee on Education, “Education—An In- 
vestment in People,” Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1944. 

*U. S. Congress, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Stability, “Low-Income Families and Eco- 
nomic Stability, Report of the Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families.” 1950. 

*U. S. Congress, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, Subcommittee on Low-Income Fam- 
ilies, “Low-Income Families and Economic Stabil- 
ity.” 1950. 


cation, and which usually provide small as- 


surance of continuous employment.” * 


Illiteracy Lowers Living Standards 
The U. 


referred to above indicates a close relation 


S. Chamber of Commerce study 


between level of education and living stand- 


ards measured by several indices. It 
showed that the areas of higher per capita 
retail sales throughout the Nation follow 
the areas of higher educational 


Thirty-one States held the same 


closely 
level. 
eroup positions in both the level of educa- 
tion and per capita sales. This same type 
of relation was found in metropolitan dis- 
tricts as well as on a State-wide basis. 

A close relation was also found between 
education and magazine circulation and the 
number of telephones in use. It showed that 
in general, States which ranked high in edu- 
cational level also ranked high in magazine 
circulation and.in the number of telephones 
in use. 

Another living standard index is rent 
paid or rental value of owned homes. This 
same U. S. Chamber of Commerce study 
showed that higher rents generally are paid 
by persons with higher education. Persons 
with eighth grade education or less are 
found predominantly in the low rental 
groups. 

Dr. L. 


raphy of Reading, found the same close 


R. Wilson, in a study of the Geog- 


correlation indicated above between educa- 
tional level and cultural and living stand- 
ards. He presented an extensive array of 
data which showed that States which had a 
high rate of illiteracy among their adult 





population also tended to have an unfavor- 
able showing with respect to the following 
indices of cultural and living standards: per 


capita income, percent of population filing 
income tax returns, mean annual manufac- 
turing wage, savings deposits per capita, 
life insurance per capita, mean value per 
farm or farm products, farms operated by 
This 


same relationship was found with respect to 


tenants, and retail sales per capita. 


cost of government per capita, postal re- 
ceipts per capita, per capita receipts of 
places of amusements, per capita tax paying 
ability of the States, and physicians, den- 
tists, and nurses per 10,000 population. 
Thus establishing a clear relationship be- 
tween educational level and living standards. 

In a study made for the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce by Dr. Harold F. Clark,® it was 
found that this same close relationship be- 
tween educational level and cultural and 
living standards existed among entire coun- 
tries and nations as well as among smaller 
governmental units. It that 
such countries as Colombia, Mexico, Brazil, 
Yugoslavia and Romania, all of which had 


was shown 


from fair to great natural resources and a 
high illiteracy rate, also had a low income 
and a low standard of living. On the other 
hand, Denmark, Norway and Switzerland 
which had poor natural resources, never- 


theless, had a high income and a high stand- 





* Wilson, Louis R., “The Geography of Read- 
ing,” Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. 

* Clark, Harold F., “Education Steps Up Living 
Standards.” Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1945. 
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Table I.—OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED YOUTH, ACCORDING TO 
THE GRADES THEY HAD COMPLETED IN SCHOOL ' 


Grade completed 


Less than 6th grade 
6th grade 


ee ee ore ee 


8th grade 


9th grade 


10th or 11th grade—not graduate...... 


llth grade—graduate....... 
U2tis mado —WraGaate: on. 5 kok bee ee eo 


| year beyond high-school graduation. ... . 


2 or 3 years beyond graduation 
1 or more years beyond graduation. . . 


2 Includes professional-technical, office, and sales workers. 


Percentage of youth in each 
grade group 


Occupation 


Occupation 
group B? 


group A* 


94. 2 

6.5 86. 8 

6.6 82.8 

14. 4 76. 8 

Zo. 9 65.9 

29.9 59. 4 

50. 2 40. 1 

Ja eR ateale adi 52.9 39.4 
earcut walt 73.8 19, 2 
80. 2 12.2 

82.5 4.7 


| Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1938, p. 95, 


4 Includes unekilled, semiskilled, domestic, and personal workers. 
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The work is related to a study of birds in a science course. 


We Return, Pictorially, to Coffeyville 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools 


D° YOU remember Cooperation in Coffeyville, the article that 
It 


didn’t mention that the Coffeyville, Kansas, public schools con- 


S. Office of 


appeared in the December 1951 issue of School Life? 


tributed to Keystones of Good Staff Relationships, U. 
Education publication, Miscellany No. 13, 1951 (price, 15 cents). 
[t did, however, describe how satisfactorily the Coffeyville school 
personnel and the entire civic community get along together. 

Here are a few Coffeyville school “angles” which may help ex- 
plain the harmonious relationship and understanding . . 

“Our principal is a strategist; he helps us to see and clarify our 
accomplishments, blocks, failures, and values in democratic group 
action; he activates democratic processes by helping us to experi- 
ence democratic goals in everyday situations,” and . . . 

“Our staff is, in many ways, like a group of children; we want to 
we want to take an active part 


be doing, exploring, discovering; 


in the affairs of daily living.” 


In 
Schools in Newport, a; 7... 


a letter to the Office of Education the Superintendent of 
stated that, as a result of reading the 
Coffeyville article, a plan was presented to that city’s Board of 
Education to hold regular meetings to discuss activities similar to 
those pursued in Coffeyville. Pictures on this page illustrate a 


few of those activities. 


Coffeyville 





Elementary art class students get ready for Easter by making and painting novelties. 


kindergarten 
outlet for structural urge by building a 
house—"‘prefabricated,"’ of course. 






























The teacher-training students of Coffeyville 
College, a unit of the public school system, 
exhibit their projects for use in elementory 
classroom work. 


Interest in a recently inavgurated elementary 
science program in all grades of elementary 
schools is manifest in the collection here being 


shown. 






students find 












REPORT ON EDUCATION-1951 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ISCAL 1951 was a year of armed con- 

flict in Korea, and education quickly felt 
the effect of the accelerating program for 
defense mobilization. The diversion to 
defense industries of large quantities of 
basic materials in short supply threatened 
the important school-building construction 
program. The program was further threat- 
ened by the rise in construction costs. 

Many tensions were reflected in the class- 
room. Rising prices brought into sharp 
focus the whole problem of teachers’ sal- 
aries, and teachers began to leave the pro- 
fession in increasing numbers to take better 
paying jobs elsewhere. Colleges and uni- 
versities anticipated a sharp drop in enroll- 
ments, and fears arose that it would be nec- 
essary, in many cases, to slash the teaching 
staffs. 

In the meantime, the main business of 
education went forward. Elementary and 
secondary school enrollments, public and 
private, set a new record of 29,828,000. 
College and university enrollments, how- 
ever, declined slightly to a level of about 
2,500,000, chiefly because of the smaller 
number of students entering colleges under 
the GI Bill of Rights. The shortage of 
teachers, particularly in the elementary 
schools, and the schoolhouse shortage, be- 
came acute. 

In meeting the impact of the problems 
created by the international emergency, the 
Office of Education assumed the responsi- 
bility (a) to explore the total educational 
resources of the Nation and to help channel 
them, wherever possible, into the immediate 
defense effort, and (b) to work toward safe- 
guarding and improving present educa- 
tional standards to the end that education 
may continue to make its basic contribu- 
tion to the strength and well-being of the 
Nation during the critical years ahead. 

In September 1950, the Office began a 


series of bulletins to provide information on, 




















and interpret developments in the over-all 
defense mobilization programs as they re- 
lated to education. By June 30, 47 of these 
bulletins had been published. These bul- 
letins were mailed to more than 2,600 school 
and college officials throughout the country. 


Claimant Agency Function Under 
National Production Authority 


Early in the fiscal year it was apparent 
that, under the pressures of the defense pro- 
duction program, a tightening market would 
develop in basic materials. There were 
widespread fears among educators that the 
requirements of the defense industries 
would be so overriding that those of new 
schoolhouse construction and maintenance 
would be virtually disregarded. 

It was of vital importance not only to 
plan for the amount of defense production 
necessary to build our armed forces to the 
necessary levels, but it was also important 
to maintain our civilian economy at the 
highest level possible and to make no need- 
less sacrifices that would weaken the Na- 
tion’s essential strength. 

Under Regulation 1, dated September 18, 
1950, the National Production Authority 
established controls over some 100 mate- 
rials in short supply to prevent the excessive 
accumulation of inventories. The imme- 
diate focus, however, was on the shortages 
in copper, steel, and aluminum. At the 
request of the NPA, the Office prepared a 


full-scale survey of all educational needs of 
the country—elementary and high schools, 
colleges, and libraries—in respect to these 
basic materials over the 1951 and 1952 
calendar years. The submitted 
March 1, covered 278 items of supplies and 
equipment in the field of new school con- 
struction and maintenance, and constituted 
the basis on which the DPA made its later 
determinations of the amount of materials 
in short supply to be set aside for education. 


survey, 


In the meantime, a great number of school 
authorities were having difficulty in procur- 
ing materials and equipment needed for the 
construction projects already begun. Many 
of them turned to the Office of Education 
for help, and in consequence a program of 
emergency assistance for hardship cases 
was inaugurated. From February through 
June some 8,500 requests for assistance 
were received, and in the great majority of 
instances the Office, working with the NPA, 
was able to secure the needed materials. 
At the suggestion of the Office, a special 
“set aside” in steel, for the month of June, 
was made by the NPA to meet hardship 
cases in the field of education. 

The principal beneficiaries under this 
program were school authorities in small 
towns and the smaller colleges. The Office 
did, however, aid many of the larger col- 
leges and universities in securing hard-to- 
get items of equipment, such as scientific 
and technical instruments and multiple 


switch gears. 


College Students Under 
Selective Service 

Under the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
college and university students, ordered to 
report for induction, were permitted to fin- 
ish their academic year if their work con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. The Korean crisis 
opened the question of deferment or post- 
ponement of service. The nub of the ques- 
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tion was the extent to which specially qual- 


ified students were to be permitted to finish 
their full college courses before going into 
the armed services, and on what basis the 
selection was to be made. 

In educational circles there were pro- 
found differences of opinion on the matter. 
Proposals, differing widely, were set forth 
by individuals and by educational institu- 
tions. The matter was explored at com- 
mittee hearings of the House and Senate. 
Under the law enacted, the new Selective 
Service regulations permit the postpone- 
ment of induction into the armed services, 
over the succeeding school year (1951-52) 
for students in certain specified categories. 


Defense Training Programs 


On September 9, 1950, the President ap- 
proved a memorandum of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, which previded 
that the Federal Security Agency, through 
the Office of Education, would “develop 
plans and programs for the education and 
training, in groups or classes under organ- 
ized auspices, of personnel needed for work 
in occupations essential to the national 
defense.” 

The Office then undertook a survey of the 
plant research and instructional facilities 
of about 1,900 colleges and universities. 
The task was to assemble and analyze all 
pertinent information, and make it avail- 
able to the Department of Defense and 
other Federal agencies requesting it. 

\ Nation-wide program for the training 
of defense workers was drawn up, covering 
(1) training for immediate production 
needs, and (2) training for longer range 
needs. 

Defense 
grade was to be carried on, under the direc- 
tion of the Office of Education, by State 
Boards for Vocational Education, and by 


training of less-than-college 





School Life here publishes 
highlights of the annual report 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, for the fiscal year 1950- 
51. The full text of this report 
is published in a pamphlet, “An- 
nual Report of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Office of Education.” 
It is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 
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De- 
fense training of college grade was to be 
carried on, under the direction of the Office, 
by institutions of higher education. 


State and local vocational schools. 


Assistance to Federally 
Affected Areas 

The heavy influx of civilian and military 
personnel into military installations and 
bases created imperative problems since, in 
most instances, there were few school facili- 
ties for the children of the families moving 
into these areas. Many of these children 
were sent to schools in the surrounding com- 
munities, which swamped classrooms al- 
ready overcrowded. In nearly 1,000 com- 
munities local school authorities were faced 
with the task of providing adequate class- 
room facilities for a suddenly expanded 
school population. 

Legislation enacted by the Congress pro- 
vided for various forms of Federal aid for 
new schoolhouse construction in communi- 
ties struggling with the problems. In the 
fiscal year 1951, $96.5 million was appro- 
priated or authorized under Public Law 815, 
and $23 million was appropriated under 
Public Law 874. 

By the end of the fiscal year, 865 applica- 
tions for new school construction had been 
received. involving an estimated 540,000 
children. This was far in excess of the 
amount appropriated by the Congress. The 
Commissioner of Education was forced to 
determine the relative urgency of need for 
school facilities. 


National Scientific Register 

In 1950, as part of the over-all manpower 
program, the National Scientific Register 
was established in the Office of Education, 
as a special project of the National Security 
Resources Board. Its primary responsibil- 
ity is to develop a selective, analytical in- 
ventory of the Nation’s specially trained 
scientists and technologists in the physical, 
natural, and engineering sciences. It also 
provides the machinery necessary for full 
utilization of scientific skills in event of total 


mobilization. 


The Schoolhouse Shortage 


Among the most insistent problems is the 
appalling lack of adequate classroom fa- 
cilities to house our rapidly increasing 
school population. Funds were appropri- 
ated by Congress to finance a State-by-State, 
Nation-wide survey of school facilities. 


The sum, $3 million, was allotted among 
the States on the basis of each State’s pro- 
portionate school-age population, with the 
States matching the Federal payment. This 
project will enable the States to “inventory 
existing facilities, to survey the need of 
additional facilities in relation to the distri- 
bution of school population, to develop 
State plans for school construction pro- 
grams, and to study the adequacy of State 
and local resources available to meet school 
facility requirements.” The Commissioner 
of Education serves as coordinator of the 
survey. 


The Teacher in America 


During 1950-51 spiraling consumer 
prices cut sharply into the wages of salaried 
And all teachers work on salary. 
By January 1951 the cost of living had risen 
9 percent over pre-Korean levels. This 
meant a 9-percent salary cut for every 
teacher. 

School authorities were given the right 
to raise teachers’ salaries at their own dis- 
cretion, providing the increase did not ex- 
ceed the 10 percent over January 1950 
levels permitted to industrial workers and 
other segments of the Nation’s labor férce. 

A full analysis of these increases has not 
been completed, but the buying power of 
the 1950-51 salary level, for the entire 
country, will probably show a sharp drop. 

The current year saw a record of 123,600 
normal school or college graduates pre- 
pared for elementary or secondary school 
teaching, but this was still well below the 
number needed. 


persons. 


Vocational Training 


No segment of secondary school cur- 
riculums provides education in more “prac- 
tical” terms than does our program for 
vocational training. In its growth and de- 
velopment, the Office of Education has been 
a highly constructive force, working in 
close association with State Boards of Voca- 
tional Education throughout the country. 

During 1950-51 the Office of Education 
was active in administering the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts under 
which approximately $26,000,000 of Fed- 
eral funds were allotted to the States for 
the promotion and further development of 
vocational education and for which an ad- 
ditional amount of approximately $100,- 
000,000 of State and local funds were used. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Kind of Films 





185 motion pictures and 


Department of 














Agriculture. 160 filmstrips on agri- 
culture, conservation, 
forestry, home economics, 
and other subjects. 

* ee — 

Department of the 116 motion pictures and 

Air Force. 68 filmstrips on the Air 
Force, aviation, and 
related subjects. 

* —E —————aE ——— 

Department of the 346 motion pictures and 

Army. 29 filmstrips—informa- 
tion, public relations, 
and training. 

x _ — —— 


10 motion pictures and 
1] filmstrips on aviation 
subjects. 


Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (Depart- 
ment of Commerce). 


a. —E 





39 motion pictures and 
16 filmstrips—i1forma- 
tion, public relations, 
and training. 


Coast Guard (Treasury 
Depariment). 





Office of Education 
(Federal Security 


167 motion pictures and 
132 filmstrips for voca- 


Agency). tional and industrial 
training. 
= a ——— 





27 motion pictures on 
rivers and harbors, flood 
control, and hydro-electric 
power. 


Corps of Engineers 
(Department of the 
Army). 





Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Department of the 
Interior). 


| 25 motion pictures on 
commercial fisheries, and 
on wildlife conservation. 


ys — 








18 motion pictures about 
Indians and Indian 


life. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Department of the 
Interior). 

Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs (Depart- 
ment of State). 





15 motion pictures on 
health and agriculture. 








* EE — —EE 
Office of Coordinator of 111 motion pictures on 
Inter-American Affairs Latin America; 5 on 


(Department of State). Ohio. 








How to obtain U. S. (o 


by Seerley Reid, Chief, Visual Edugon S$ 


wage 


How to Borrow 
or Rent Films 


Borrow from State extension 
services, regional offices 

of the Department, and USDA 
film depositories. Rent 

from some 16-mm. film 
libraries. 


HE following chart explains how to borrow, rent, and 


agencies with fewer than 10 such films have been omitted 


How to Purchase Films 


Purchase motion pictures 
from United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y.; 
filmstrips from Photo 
Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., 
Washington 11, D. C. 





Borrow public relations 
films from Air Force, 
training films from CAA. 
Rent some of the films 
from 16-mm. film libraries. 


Purchase 53 motion 
pictures and 30 film- 
strips from UWF. Other 
films not for sale. 





Borrow public relations 
films from Army. Rent 
some of the films from 
16-mm. film libraries. 


Purchase 306 motion 
pictures and 27 film- 
strips from UWF. Other 
films not for sale. 





Borrow from Washington and 
regional offices of CAA. 

Rent some films from 16-mm. 
film libraries. 


Purchase 2 motion pic- 


tures and 6 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 


not for sale. 





Borrow public relations 
films from Washington and 
district offices of Coast 
Guard. Rent training 
films from some 16-mm. film 
libraries. 


Purchase 26 motion pic- 
tures and 46 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 


not for sale. 





Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16-mm. film libraries. 


Purchase from UWF. 





Borrow from district 
offices of Corps of 
Engineers. 


Borrow from Fish and 
W ildlife Service or 
from USFWS film de- 
positories. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16-mm. film libraries. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase 6 films from 
UWF. Other films not 
for sale. 


Purchase from U. S. Indian 
School, Educational Film 
Laboratory, Santa Fe, 


N. Mex. 





Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16-mm. film libraries. 


Purchase from ITAA. 





Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16-mm. film libraries 


Purchase 68 films from 
UWF; 48 films from 
ITAA. 


chase 


ernment which were available for public use in the St 


th 


For Further Information 
Write to 








U.S. Department of Agri- Marir 

culture, of the 

Office of Information, 

Motion Picture Service, 

Washington 25, D. C. — 
Burea 
(Depa 

7 Interi 

U.S. Department of Defense 

Office of Public Information, 

Washington 25, D. C. — 
Mutu: 


| Agence 
U. S. Department of Defense, | 
Office of Public Information, | 
Washington 25, D. C. Depar 
Navy. 





U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 

Civil Aeronautics Administra. }y 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. | 





z Rai 

UL. S. Coast Guard, Office of — 
Public Information, ‘ 

Washington 25, D. C. \t—-— 

Publie 

| (Feder 


Federai Security Agency, | 
Office of Education, i* 























Washington 25, D. C. 'Tenne: 
\Autho: 

Corps of Engineers, se 
Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Vetera 
Es Oe By ess of the +*—— 
Interior, ‘ish and Wildlife Office 
Service, P. O. Box 128, Domes 
College Park, Md. 

. mye i oF i— 
U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Office | 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Overse 
Washington 25, D. C. 
— * 
Institute of Inter-American Depart 


Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 





U, S. Department of State, | 

Div ision of Public Liaison, Logics Wr 

Washington 25, D. C. L SSee 
—__—— /Printing 








= 
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dugon Service, U. S. Office of Education 


d ptchase those motion pictures and filmstrips of the U. S. Gov- 
> Uned States on March 15, 1952. 


e 


(overnment Films, 19 


dfpm.this chart. 


{ 
at 
ii U.S. 
Government Agency 


Marine Corps (Department 


of the Navy). 


———— 


Bureau of Mines 
(Department of the 


—— | Interior). 


n 
Oo 


n 
i¢ 


Bes 

n, 
Mutual Security 
Agency. 

se, 

mn, ; 
Department of the 
Navy. 


ira- 


xr —_— 


National Advisory 


] 


Committee for Aeronau- 


"| ties. 

r—_ 

Public Health Service 
(Federal Security Agency). 


*—_- 


Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


x 7 


Veterans’ Administration. 


r —- — 


Office of War Information, 
Domestic Branch. 


y——— 


Office of War Information, 
Overseas Branch. 


| 


c ‘Department of State. 


fits 


' See alao "3.434 I 


Office, Washington 2 » D.C. Price: 


Pe * See “A Directory of 2,002 16-mm. Film Libraries,”’ Bulletin 1951: No. 11, compiled by the USOE Visual Education Service and distributed by Superintendent of Documents, U. 
— <rimting Office, W 


shington 25, i, Gas 
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How to Borrow 


Kind of Films oo feit Pes 


Borrow films from Marine 
Corps. 


19 motion pictures for 
public information and 
recruiting. 


How to Purchase Filme For Further Information 6 
Writeto  - Mee 
22 


U.S. Marine Corps, Office of 
Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Not for sale. 








Borrow from Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa., or 

from USBM film depositories. 


84 motion pictures on 
mining ond metallurgical 
industries and natural 
resources of various States. 


U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Office of Mineral + seats 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Not for sale. 








60 motion pictures about Borrow from A. F. Films, Inc., 
recovery in European 1600 Broadway, New York, 
countries. , et 


Not for sale. A. F. Films, Ine. 





Borrow public relations 
films from Navy; aviation 
training films from CAA. 
Rent some of the films from 
16-mm. film libraries. 


513 motion pictures and 
220 filmstrips—informa- 
tion, public relations, 
and training. 


U.S. Department of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Purchase 437 motion pic- 
tures and 180 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 








16 motion pictures— Borrow from NACA. 
highly technical in 


nature. 


National Advisory Cormmit- 
tee for Aeronautics, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Obtain authorization 


from NACA, 








Borrow films from State and 
local health departments. 
Rent some films from 16-mm. 
film libraries. 


47 motion pictures and 
123 filmstrips on health, 
medicine, sanitation, and 
communicable diseases. 





Borrow from TVA. Rent 
from some 16-mm. film 
libraries. 


16 motion pictures on the 
activities of the TVA. 


Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Purchase 40 motion pic- 
tures and 4 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 





Tennessee Valley Authority,. 
Film Services, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Obtain authorization 


from TVA. 








39 motion pictures and 2 Borrow from VA. 
filmstrips on veterans’ 


activities and programs. 


Veterans Administration, 
VA Central Film Library, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Purchase 10 motion pic- 
tures from UWF. Other 
films not for sale. 








Not for loan. Rent from 


32 motion pictures on 
some 16-mm. film libraries. 


World War II programs. 


Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Purchase from UWF. 








Not for loan. Rent from 


13 motion pictures on 
some 16-mm. film libraries. 


American life (produced 
for overseas use). 





Not for loan. Rent from 


19 motion pictures on 
some 16-mm. film libraries. 


American life (produced 
for overseas use). 


U. S. Department of State, 
Division of Public Liaison, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Purchase from UWF. 





U. S. Department of State, 
Division of Public Liaison, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Purchase from UWF. 











S. Government Films,” Bulletin 1951: No. 21, compiled by the USOE Visual Education Service and distributed by Superintendent of Documents, U. 


70 cents. 


Price: 30 cents. 


S. Government Printing 


S. Government 





REPORT ON EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 119) 


Life Adjustment Education 

Another area where effective leadership 
can be, and should be, applied is in curric- 
ular reorganization in the secondary 
schools. Most alert schoo! authorities are 
conscious that some of the subjects taught, 
and in the way they are taught, offer little 
of real value in helping prepare a youngster 
to meet his own individual problems of liv- 
ing in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

A recent study shows that out of every 
100 children entering the fifth grade to- 
gether, fewer than half graduate from high 
The highest record set was in 1948 
Furthermore 





school. 
with a percentage of 48.1. 
there is a sharp drop in high school en- 
rollment from about 93 percent in the 14-15 
age group to approximately 66 percent in 
the 16-17 age group. Without question, 
economic pressures are a large factor in 
these “drop-outs.” During the past 4 years, 
Nation-wide interest in this problem has 
been stimulated by the Office of Education. 


The Chance To Go fo College 

Undoubtedly, one of the major matters 
which education must deal with during the 
coming years is the lack of opportunity 
afforded the qualified student to secure a 
college education. With 1,858 institutions 
of higher learning and an enrollment of 
some 2,500,000 young men and women, it 
would seem that we were making definite 
progress. In a very real sense, of course, 
we are. Statistics indicate that 38 out of 
every 100 high school graduates are cur- 
rently entering college. 

Nevertheless, for every young man or 
woman who enters college it is estimated 
that there is another—equally qualified and 
probably equally anxious to secure a col- 
lege education—who is denied the oppor- 
tunity. For the most part the economic 
factor is crucial since the great majority 
of the young people, denied their chance, 
come from families in the lower-income 
brackets. 

The Office of Education has urged the 
provision, by State and Federal grants, of 
financial aid to able and needy students in 
higher education. In part, this aid might 
take the form of self-liquidating loans, guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. A leg- 
islative proposal entitled, ““The Student Aid 
Act of 1950” was introduced with the Presi- 


dent’s approval in both Houses of the 
Eighty-first Congress, but no action was 
taken, due to the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. The proposal is now being revised 
in the light of the new situation. 

The Korean crisis makes all the more ur- 
gent the need for our youth to have a better 
understanding of the world they live in. To 
assist students in acquiring the ability to re- 
late newspaper headlines to the undercur- 
rents of international relationships should 
be one of the important objectives of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education. 
An understanding of conditions in other 
countries—how people live, what social and 
economic problems they face—is also an es- 
sential. Moreover, it is only as children 
begin to get a sense of all these things that 
they can understand the basic conflict which 
exists between democratic and totalitarian 
ideologies. 

Over the past several years the Office of 
Education has, worked closely with State 
boards in developing teaching methods and 
materials for this instruction. In particular, 
students are learning about the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) : what this organ- 
ization is trying to accomplish; what it is 
accomplishing; and how its basic objectives 
are related to their future and the welfare 
of the people of all nations. 

Under the Cultural Exchange Program 
for Occupied Areas, sponsored by the De- 
partments of State and of the Army, the 
Office, during the fiscal year, planned and 
supervised the visits of 257 teachers and 
educational leaders from Germany, Austria, 
Japan, and the Ryukyu Islands. It also 
received and planned itineraries for some 
100 other foreign visitors who came to this 
country to observe American educational 


methods and institutions. 


The Challenge of Television 

No invention of recent years offers a 
greater potentiality than television for the 
development of new and effective methods 
of teaching. Yet it is only within the past 
year that any official determination has 
been made as to the allocation of TV fre- 
quencies for educational use. From No- 
vember 15, 1950, to March 1951, public 
hearings on the matter were held before the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
The Commissioner of Education, together 
with a number of representatives of the 


educational organizations and public spir- 





ited citizens, was asked to testify at these 
hearings. 

He strongly urged that, wherever all 
available channels in the present very high 
frequency band have not already been as- 
signed, one should be reserved in each 
broadcast area for exclusive assignment to 
educational station applicants; and that for 
channels in the ultra high frequency band 
(none of which had then been assigned) 
similar protection be afforded. 

The FCC’s rulings on these points have 
been encouraging. Of the 2,000 TV sta- 
tions—VHF and UHF—which the Commis- 
sion proposes to authorize, 209 have been 
tentatively reserved for educational use. 


State and Local School Systems 

During the fiscal year the Office of Edu- 
cation continued its work on basic problems 
connected with the administration of State 
and local school systems. Another in the 
series of studies on State departments of 
education, entitled The Financing of State 
Departments of Education, was completed, 
as were two studies on the financing of 
schools. In the field of elementary edu- 
cation, the Office continued to focus on im- 
proving teaching practices and techniques. 
Staff members visited 35 school systems for 
research material. 


Higher Education 

During 1950-51 the Office completed a 
major survey, begun the previous year, and 
the findings were published under the title, 
Report of the Study of the Structures of the 
Tax-Supported System of Higher Education 
in Illinois. Another area of research was 
the improvement of the quality of instruc- 
tion in colleges and universities. In De- 
cember 1950, a conference of 100 college 
teachers and administrators on The Im- 
provement of College Faculties was co-spon- 
sored by the Office and the American 
Council on Education. The report of the 
proceedings, prepared by the Office, was 


published by the Council. 


Research and Statistical Standards 


Activities of the Office included the prepa- 
ration of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States—a continuous statisti- 
cal program of the Office begun in 1870. 
The 1948-50 survey will include the four 
regular chapters covering the Statitisical 
Summary of all education, State (elemen- 
tary and secondary) School Systems, City 
School Systems, and Institutions of Higher 
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Education. It will also include a national 
Summary of Offerings and Enrollments in 
High-School Subjects for 1948-49, cover- 
ing enrollments in 274 subjects; and Statis- 
tics of Public Libraries. 

In addition, the annual statistical reports 
were made for Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities; for the Fall Enrollment and 
Degrees Granted in Higher Education; for 
Enrollments and Degrees in Schools of 
Engineering; and for Expenditures Per 
Work was 


begun on an annual study of Finances of 


Pupil in City School Systems. 


State Colleges and Universities in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Labor. And a pilot study 
on the Economic Status of Teachers was 
made in cooperation with the Department 
of Labor. 

Field consulting service on more uniform 
records and accounts was continued with the 
directors of school finance of the 17 South- 
ern States in Atlanta, Ga., and with the Na- 
tional of School 
Officials in Chicago, the Alabama Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at Auburn, 
Ala., and the Association of College Reg- 
istrars Administration Officers at 
Houston, Tex. Work with the State De- 
partments of Education in Minnesota and 
Michigan and the City Department of Edu- 
cation in Boston resulted in 2 new State 
Manuals of School Accounting and a greatly 
simplified revised school budget for Boston. 


Association Business 


and 


COST OF ILLITERACY 


(Continued from page 116) 


ard of living as a result of high levels of 
This 


reveals impressive evidence “that 


education and technical training. 
study 
education is a causal factor as far as income 
is concerned,” and “that education raises 


the level of production ofa people.” 


Illiteracy Slows 
Technological Progress 

Our industrialized society is comprised of 
a vast network of rapidly moving, delicate, 
and complex machines and scientific appa- 
ratus. It requires for its efficient and effec- 
tive operation, not only many educated and 
highly trained experts, but also a vast army 
of helpers who have an understanding of 
the relation of these machines and processes 
and who can read directions and carry out 
instructions. This requires a good com- 
mand of the skills of communication—often 


referred to as functional literacy. Military 
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Table I1.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


BY 


CUMULATIVE INCOME CLASSES IN SE- 


LECTED EDUCATION GROUPS OF NATIVE WHITE AND NEGRO MALES 25 TO 64 
YEARS OLD WITHOUT OTHER INCOME IN 1939, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


1940° 


Native White 


Years of school completed 


Wage or Salary 
Income in 1939 


Total Grade 


High 
None school, school, 
7 and 4 
years 
8 years ’ 
1 2 3 4 5 

Total 100.0 (100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

Less than $500. 16.7 | 52.9 18. 6 8.1 
Less than $1,000.| 39.7 | 79.9 14. 8 26. 3 
Less than $1,500. 63.4 | 91.3 69.8 52.4 
$1,500 and over.| 36.6 8.7 30. 2 47.6 
$2,000 and over. 18.6 3.35 13.3 25. 3 
$2,500 and over 9.0 1.5 5.4 12.3 


Negro 


Years of school completed 


College, Total o- High College, 
4 years None * —— school, | 4 years 
or more 8 vem 4 years or more 
6 7 8 9 10 il 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
ie 48.5 68. 6 36. 7 25. 4 12.7 
12.3 85. 2 93.9 79.3 70.1 | 47.5 
27.9 96. 6 99. 1 95. 7 90. 4 73.8 
72. 1 3.4 .9 1.3 9.6 26. 2 
51.6 2 1.0 4.5 13.1 
34. 0 «3 1 2 6 | 3.9 
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life, for example, has become so mechanized 
that only the functionally literate persons 
can be used. Industrial and commercial 
establishments are reluctant to take illit- 
erates, and when they do some are beginning 
to provide instruction so as to bring them 
to a state of functional literacy as quickly 
as possible. I pointed out earlier how the 
rapid mechanization of farms was causing 
the illiterate to be a misfit. In fact, the 
time is rapidly approaching when hardly 
a job can be found among the thousands 
listed by the Census Bureau that can be 
successfully performed by an illiterate. 

I wish to close this discussion by em- 
phasizing the fact that the high cost we are 
now paying as a result of illiteracy among 
millions of our citizens may be measured in 
terms of low income, lessened production, 
inefficiency, inferior products, high acci- 
dent and sickness rates, not to mention low- 
This 
is a tremendous price to pay; and is infi- 
nitely higher than would be the cost of 
eradicating this malady. 

Increased literacy is absolutely necessary 
to our expanding economy and technolog- 
ical growth. It will broaden the under- 
standing, widen the horizon, and increase 
the flexibility of our workers. It will fa- 
cilitate the adjustments and retraining made 
necessary by technological unemployment 
and by the lengthened period of retirement. 
It will open up new vistas and give new 
hope to that rapidly growing group of older 
people in our population; and will give im- 
petus to the habit of life-long learning, thus 


ered living and cultural standards. 
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help to “keep the mind limber that tends to 
become inflexible with age.” Finally, a 
vigorous, national, and concerted attack on 
raising the educational level of our adult 
population will release talents and tap hu- 
man resources the value of which cannot be 
calculated, not only in the economic, but 
also in the social, cultural, and spiritual 
realms. 

I believe this so thoroughly that I have 
introduced and plan to work for the passage 
of a bill in the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of providing Federal assistance 
to the States and communities in their ef- 
forts to attack the problem of illiteracy. 
I am determined to do what I can individ- 
ually and in cooperation with others to wipe 
out this blot from our Nation. The cost 
will be slight in comparison to the high cost 
of having millions of our citizens handi- 
the Nation burdened by 


capped and 


illiteracy. 


Editor’s note: It was announced 
that the article by Senator Harley 
M. Kilgore, which appeared in the 
March issue of School Life, would 
be the last in a series of four 
articles on literacy education. 
Because of the interest, how- 
ever, which the preceding articles 
aroused, it was decided to invite 
Representative Reece to write this 
fifth article in the series. As pre- 
viously stated, it is planned to 
reprint the entire series as a unit. ' 








Report of Nation's 1951 School-building Status and Needs 


REPORT of the first comprehensive 

survey of the Nation’s public ele- 
mentary and secondary school plant 
facilities ever attempted has just been 
submitted to the Congress by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

The Nation-wide 
survey, authorized by Public Law 815 
of the Eighty-first Congress, is being 
made under immediate supervision of 
the respective State educational agen- 
cies in cooperation with the Office of 
Education. 

Principal purpose of the survey is 
to determine steps necessary to meet 
the Nation’s schoolhousing needs. 

Commissioner of Education Ear! 
James McGrath, in transmitting the 
first progress report of the survey to 
Congress, said, “We are talking not 
merely about dollars, but about what 
those dollars mean to the immediate 
and the long-run future of this Nation. 
We are talking about firetraps, dilapi- 
dation, overcrowding, part-time school- 
ing on two or three shifts per day, and 
what these things mean in educational 
ineffectiveness. We are talking about 
the difference between an enlightened 
and intelligent Nation and one in which 
ignorance and functional illiteracy 
prevail. We are asking whether the 


school facilities 





Scope of Report 


The 25 States whose survey 
reports are included in this 
progress report represent | I,- 
293,744, or 44.06 percent 
of the 25,629,698 public- 
school pupils enrolled in the 
Continental United States and 
in the territories included in 
this survey during the school 
year 1949-50 as reported to 
the Research and Statistical 
Service Section of the Office 
of Education by the several 
States. 

















PERCENT OF PUPILS HOUSED IN SATISFACTORY, FAIR, 
AND UNSATISFACTORY SCHOOL PLANTS 
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Secondary 53% 
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Date from 25 states enrolling ||,293,744 pupils 
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PERCENT OF PUPILS HOUSED IN BUILDINGS RATED ACCORDING TO FIRE SAFETY 


(Derived from data submitted by States) 
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How old are the school buildings our children attend? 


How many pupils attend school in buildings not meeting fire safety conditions? 


What are the results of inadequate facilities for our children’s education? 


How many do not provide essential facilities? 








PERCENT OF PUPILS HOUSED IN BUILDINGS 
RATED ACCORDING TO FIRE SAFETY 


BY STATES 


r 51% 
) Are 83% 
56% 


85% 


76% 
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6 Arkansas 


Delawore 
7 Fiorida 
Georgia 
Howl: 
ndiona 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 


Ve + 


Moryloand 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Nebroska 
North Carolina | 
Oregon 
Puerto Rico 
Tennessee 
Texos 
Vermont 











West 
Wis 
a | 
Acceptable as to Possibly acceptobic 
Derived from 
fire safety as to fire safety 
dat. submitted by ctotes 


Virgin isiands | 


PERCENT OF PUPILS HOUSED 
SATISFACTORY, FAIR, AND 





IN PLANTS RATED 
UNSATISFACTORY 


BY STATES 

















West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Data determined by states 
Not meeting fire safety 
conditions as defined 


in this report 
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United States of America is going to be 
content Ww hile some of its children are 
denied their educational birthright.” 
“It is a disquieting picture, deeply 
disquieting to anyone who has the edu- 
cational welfare of America’s children 
at heart. This very disquietude should 
energize us in immediate and decisive 
action. If we fail our children now, 
the Nation, through the inadequacy of 
the children’s education, will be irrep- 
arably damaged. But if we rise to the 
challenge which the present school- 
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house shortage presents, our democ- 
racy will be strengthened and the well- 
being of our people enhanced.” 

Twenty-five States have completed 
Part A of the first phase of the survey. 
The first progress report, from which 
the charts appearing on these pages of 
ScHOooL LIFE have been taken, includes 
only the inventory portion of the first 
phase of the School Facilities Survey 
in these 25 States. 

Ray L. Hamon, Chief of the School 
Housing Section, Office of Education, 


is serving as survey coordinator at the 
Federal level. 

Copies of the “First Progress Re- 
port of the School Facilities Survey” 
are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The 
single copy price is 40 cents. Mats of 
four of the charts which appear in the 
Report have been prepared for publi- 
cation purposes, and may be obtained 
without charge from the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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SCHOOLS FACE NEW PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 114) 


profession immediately say that until kin- 
dergartens are provided for all five-year- 
olds at public expense, schools cannot pos- 
sibly hope to include nursery schools as an 
integral part of the public school system. 
Unfortunately, this goal is far from a real- 
ity today with only one out of four children 
receiving this opportunity. But is it really 
necessary to wait until all five-year-old chil- 
dren are in school before schools consider 
the educational needs of younger children? 

What steps have schools taken in attempt- 
ing to meet this pressing educational prob- 
lem? Some schools have recognized that 
parents need help in guiding the learning of 
young children. They seek to be enlight- 
ened on the recent research findings on child 
growth in order to be better parents. Also 
they want things for their child which an 
individual home cannot -play- 
mates, a variety of play materials, guidance 
of a teacher, and experiences in group life. 
Parents from varied social and economic 
circumstances, whether employed or not, 
are among those asking for nursery school 
experiences for their three- and four-year- 
old children. 

School systems in a few communities 
have established a nursery school on a 
demonstration plan, to give parents an 
opportunity to observe how young chil- 
dren’s needs are met. Some schools have 
encouraged play groups to meet at selected 
schools as a part of a parent education pro- 
gram. Another step in this direction has 
been the cooperative nursery school oper- 
ated by: parents, with facilities and super- 
vision furnished by the Board of Education. 
A nursery school set-up for observation of 
high school students studying human re- 
lations has been another type of public 
school pilot study of early childhood edu- 
cation. These beginnings are significant 
for they lay the groundwork for future 
developments on a wider scale. 





provide 


Leadership Needed From State 
Departments of Education 
Adequate leadership should be provided 
for early childhood education services 
at the State level. needed to 
guide the movement to increase educational 
opportunities for young children. As State 
Departments of Education employ a trained 
staff member in early childhood education 
to give counsel to local schools and parent 


Action is 


groups, more schools would be encouraged 
to provide nursery school services in com- 
munities ready to go ahead. 

Before legislation can be passed to bring 
nursery schools and child care centers under 
desirable regulations, an inventory of all 
grcups presently operating in the State will 
need to be made. Such information is 
helpful for legislative efforts and to dis- 
cover the number of children served by 
these facilities. Assistance can then be 
given by the State staff member in early 
childhood education in developing State 
standards and establishing criteria for the 
registration of all groups desiring to be 
By working with the 
teachers in preschools for young children, 
the State leader can help these workers im- 
prove the services they offer and stimulate 


known as schools. 


their professional growth. 

Another area of effort lies in working out 
with the teacher education institutions and 
colleges programs to adequately prepare 
teachers in the early childhood education 
field. 
school or kindergarten field has been a 
drawback to many teachers in securing po- 
sitions. It has also limited the teacher’s 
effectiveness in guiding children over a 
The setting-up of certifi- 
cation which 
broader preparation in childhood educa- 


Narrow specialization in the nursery 


longer age span. 
requirements embody a 
tion calls for joint thinking and planning 
institutions and the 


of teacher education 


Children like natural play. 





State Department of Education staff. Some 
beginnings have been made toward these 
goals in a few States, but State leadership 


is needed to move ahead. 


The Goal—A Good Start in Life 


Though the need for nursery schools and 
child care centers has sometimes been 
argued on grounds of the number of moth- 
ers of young children who are in the labor 
market—approximately 1274 million—the 
case for developing programs for children 
under six should rest not on the services 
needed by employed women, but what it 
takes to give children a good start in life. 

Schools have a stake in helping to guide 
the early educational experiences of chil- 
dren, for these experiences condition the 
child’s later progress in school. Much is 
done to shape personality for good or bad 
before the usual entrance age to school. 
Hence, education on an organized basis 
should begin with parents and children in 
these early years. 

While parents clamor for more educa- 
tional opportunities for their young chil- 
dren, educators debate the issue as to when 
nursery schools should be made a part of 
public education. At the same time the 
mushroom growth of private nursery groups 
and cooperatives, initiated by parents, con- 
Education at this level is 
Good 


schools have contributed much to our un- 


tinues to increase. 


very real and practical. nursery 





Here they find a cut tree a good object to explore and climb on. 
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derstanding of child guidance. Fusion of 
nursery schools with the elementary schools 
may well bring about a desirable emphasis 
on child growth and development and 
favorably influence education for older 
children. 

More and more school people are asking 
what the school’s responsibility should be 
for the development of an extended pro- 
gram for school children and for children 
under six. The need of these services often 
arises as conditions change under which 


When 


schools become aware of the new problems 


families must rear their children. 


parents face and are willing to experiment, 
they will render better service to children 


in the whole community. 


Local Survey of 
School Building Safety 


“Safety in schools can best be effected 
and sustained when the teachers and pupils 
and the public understand the importance 
of safe practices and the board practices 
and regulations developed to maintain safe 
conditions.” 

This quotation appears in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Board of Education, Kirk- 
wood Public Schools, Kirkwood, Mo., by 
members of a committee who made a study 
of safety conditions in and at each of the 
The 


survey committee included George D. En- 


Kirkwood public school buildings. 


elehart, Director, School Building Service, 
in the Missouri State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Mo., Marian Telford, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, IIl., Wil- 
liam B. Larkin, Engineer, Missouri Inspec- 
tion Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., and N. E. Viles, 
Specialist in School Plant Management, 
Office of Education, who served as chair- 
man of the committee. 

An illustrated 46-page report titled “A 
of Safety Conditions in the Kirk- 


wood, Missouri, Public Schools” has just 


Survey 
been issued. For further information write 
to F. W. Hendricks, Superintendent of 
Schools. Kirkwood School District R-—7, 
Kirkwood. Mo. 


MSA Educational Chief 
in the Philippines 


Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed director of education of the Mutual 
Security Agency’s Special Technical and 
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Economic Mission (STEM) to the Philip- 
pines. He has taken the post on a year’s 
leave of absence from Stanford University. 

The first American in this position, Dr. 
Hanna will help the Philippine Govern- 
ment develop its program for improving 
adult education facilities as well as elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems. The 
program, Dr. Hanna explains, is based on 
the principle that a fundamental education 
in the 3 R’s is necessary to a people who 
want to make the best practical use of mod- 
ern technical know-how both in agriculture 
and industry. 

This is Dr, Hanna’s second assignment to 
the Philippines. In 1949 he was there for 
about five months as a member of a four- 
man UNESCO mission. The Philippine 
Government at that time had requested such 
a mission to make a survey of the Republic’s 
educational system and recommend ways of 
improving its organization and teaching 
methods. 


Flash Reviews 
—of New Office of 


Education Publications 


All of these publications are for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


MH Epvucation Directory 1951-52—Parr 
3, Hicuer Epucation. By Theresa Wil- 
kins, Office of Education. 184 pages. 
1952. 45 cents. Listed in this directory 
are 1858 institutions of higher education 
reported to the Office of Education as being 
in operation during 1950-51, offering at 
least a 2-year program of college-level 
studies, and meeting the following criteria: 

1. Institutions accredited or approved by 
a Nation-wide, State, regional, or profes- 
sional agency, or operating under State 
control. 

2. Institutions not meeting requirements 
of criterion 1 are eligible for inclusion if 
their credits are accepted unconditionally 
(at full value) by not less than three fully 
accredited institutions. 

3. Institutions willing to submit regularly 
and promptly the information required for 


listing in this directory. 


Higher Education gives the accredita- 
tion, control, student body, classification of 
institution by level of offering and type of 
program, enrollment, and names of princi- 
pal administrative officers in institutions of 
higher education. 

The Education Directory is issued an- 

nually in four parts: 1, Federal Govern- 
ment and States; 2, Counties and Cities; 3, 
Higher Education; and 4, Education Asso- 
ciations. Parts 1, 2, and 4 are still in prep- 
aration. 
Mi Scoot Hovusinc ror PHysicaLty 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. By Romaine P. 
Mackie. Office of Education Bulletin 1951, 
No. 17. 26 pages. 15 cents. 

Thousands of physically handicapped 
children are not able to take advantage of 
their birthright—the opportunity for educa- 
tion. There are numerous reasons for this, 
one of which is lack of facilities in the phys- 
The 


kinds of buildings and classrooms which 


ical plant of many school buildings. 


will be most suitable for such children is 
The best planning is 
done before the building has been con- 
structed, but much can be done to remodel 
and recondition old buildings. Ideal build- 


vitally important. 


ing facilities contribute much toward edu- 
cational opportunity. 

This new bulletin gives some guiding 
principles and suggestions and sources of 
It should be helpful to all 


those who have to do with the planning of 


information. 


special day schools, centers, or. units in 
regular schools, single multigrade classes, 
or for adjustments for handicapped pupils 
who are able, with assistance, to progress in 
regular classes. 
Moire Apjustrment Epucation IN THE 
AMERICAN CULTURE. Work Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education, Washington, 
D. C., October 8-10, 1951. Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 335. 1952. 
30 cents. 

The conference reported in this publica- 


95 pages. 


tion was sponsored by the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth and 
the Office of Education. Because the par- 
ticipants brought to the conference years of 
rich experience in many different types of 
school situations, it was possible for a wide 
range of interests to be represented in each 
work group. 

The 1951 national conference was the 
first in which implications of life adjust- 
ment education for teacher education were 
explored by a work group. 
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